extended to Ireland.    If these measures had been taken in 1917 the heavy losses we suffered in 1918 might have been fewer, the ultimate  drain upon  our  man-power might therefore have been less than that which actually took place, and the necessity for sending boys to the front under nineteen years of age would have been minimised if not entirely obviated.    Exactly why they were not taken at an earlier date is a question that I shall not attempt to answer, since, as already observed, it was for the Government, who had all the facts before them, and not for the General Staff, to determine the man-power effort, both as to time and amount, that the nation could properly be called upon to make.    I will merely say that there seemed to be no justifiable grounds for supposing, either in 1917 or before or after that time, that the people would flinch at any demand that might be made upon them, and it will be agreed that of all the Entente countries not one was more eager to do its duty or was more easy to lead than our own. While on the subject of men I may mention that in the winter of 1916-17 a very desirable change was made in the composition of the infantry training battalions at home, which had heretofore received recruits irrespective of their age, the ages varying between boys of eighteen and men of forty-one years.    It was clearly objectionable, both from a training and social point of view, to mix up boys with men old enough to be their fathers, and, moreover, after the spring of 1917 the training battalions comprised the only infantry of the home army, and as they were almost daily deprived of men for drafts for the armies abroad there was
